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WISHING. 


Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do: 

Set a watch upon your actions, 
Keep them always straight and true; 


Rid your mind of selfish motives, 
Let your thoughts be clear and high; 
You can make a little Eden 
Of the sphere you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way; 


For the pleasures of the many 
Mary be ofttimes traced to one, 
As the hand that plants the acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Queen Helena has become the idoi 
of the Italian by the warm- 
hearted sympathy that she has shown 
for the earthquake sufferers. No one 
has hinted that was out of 
sphere in succoring them, or remind- 
ed her that “a woman's place al 
home.” Terrible as this disaster is, 
more people than it destroyed perish 
every year from purely preventible 
diseases, due to ignorance, neglect, 
poor food and unwholesome environ- 


people 


she her 


is 


ment. Why should American women 
be stigmatized as unwomanly for 
seeking the ballot, by which these 


conditions can be improved? 

Missouri has adopted an amendment 
establishing the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, by a majority of 35,868. Four 
years ago the amendment was 
defeated by a majority of more than 
53,000. 


Same 


The Kansas State 
ciation has just 


Teachers’ Asso- 


passed a_ resolution 


urging the Legislature to submit an 
amendment giving full suffrage to 
women. 

Miss Jean Gordon contributes to 


Charities and The Commons an inter- 


esting article on Louisiana’s new. 
child-labor law. 
Ellis Meredith is on the editorial 


staff of The Observer, a bright new 
journal published in Denver. 


A writer in the New York Tribune 
says that the suffrage movement even 
in modern times leads women to wear 
bloomers—under their outside skirts— 
and intimates that it tends to a cor- 
responding masculinity of mind. But 
the countries where all the women wear 
trousers are precisely those countries 
where the suffrage movement is the 
least advanced. 


We have received a number of in- 





quiries for the address of Mrs. L. P. 
Bishop, who offered the hundred- 
dollar prize for the best words to a 
suffrage song. She may be addressed 
at the Suffrage Headquarters, Room 
0, Stratford Hotel, Chicago. 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker writes that 
at the recent election one woman in 
Denver influenced 235 votes for Ben 
B. Lindsey as Judge of the Juvenile 
Court. What becomes now of the 
assertion that women would lose all 
their “indirect influence” if they had 
votes of their own? 


Aked writes to 
the Woman's 


Rey. Dr. Charles F. 
the junior editor of 
Journal: “I have read your pamphlet, 
‘Objections Answered, with immense 
pleasure. It is by a long way the best 
thing of the sort I have seen in print.” 


Commissioner Rudolph Blankenburg 
of Philadelphia celebrated the New 
Year by presenting his three years’ 
salary of $15,000, in equal parts, to 
the teachers’ annuity fund, and the po- 
lice and firemen’s pension funds. Mr. 
Blankenburg a fearless 
municipal reformer, but a strong ad- 


is not only 


vocate of woman _§ suffrage. Mrs. 
Blankenburg was president for years 
of the Vennsylvania W. S. A., and 
their beautiful home has long been 


headquarters in Pennsylvania for lec- 
turers in behalf of equal suffrage and 
many other good causes. 





A MOTHERLY MAYOR. 


Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, the 
newly-elected Mayor of Aldeburgh, 
gave a banquet the other evening to 
forty Councillors and other guests. 
Dressed in black, with a widow's cap, 
and wearing diamonds, she was the 
only woman present. 

Replying to the toast of “Alde- 
burgh’s Prosperity.” the Mayor said 
that during her year of office she 


would try her best to be a motherly 


een nan ce eee aaa 





o 
ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDER- 





SON. 
sort of housekeeper to the town, of 
which they had every right to be 
proud. 
“Visitors,” she said, “do not like 


There was no wicked- 
Nothing could 


sluttish roads.” 
ness in being elegant. 


be done by talking only, but much 
by all the Councillors agreeing to 


take action. She hoped to plant vacant 
with tamarisks, make the 
town attractive. 


spots and 


AN AUSTRALIAN CARDINAL ON 
SUFFRAGE. 


Moran of Australia, in his 
the Catholic of 


Cardinal 
official 
Sydney, says: 

“What does voting mean to a wom- 
an? Does she sacrifice any dignity by 
going to the poll? The woman who 
votes only avails herself of a right- 
ful privilege that democracy has 
gained for her. No longer a mere 
household chattel, she is recognized 
as man’s fellow worker and helpmate, 
and credited with public spirit and in- 
telligence. As a mother she has a 
special interest in the legislation of 
her country, for upon it depends the 
welfare of her children. She knows 
what is good for them just as much 
as the father, and the unselfishness 
of maternity should make her interest 
even keener than that of man, who is 
naturally more self-absorbed. It is 
natural for every woman to look for- 
ward to the day when she will mold 
the future of young children, and she 
should deem it one of the grandest 


organ, Press, 


privileges of her sex that she can now 





help to choose the men who will make 
the laws under which they must live, 
and exert her purer influence upon the 
political atmosphere of her time. How 
can she sacrifice any iignity by put- 
ting on her bonnet ana walking down 
to the polling booth? Women think 
nothing of transacting ordinary com- 
mercial business, of working alongside 
men, of playing their part in the 
practical business of life. They do 
not mind going to the box office of a 
theatre to purchase tickets for the 
play. There is very little difference 
between doing that and putting their 
vote in a ballot box. The men about 
the booths show them every courtesy, 
the officials are anxious to make 
things easy for them, and the whole 
business of voting will not occupy 
more than five minutes. The woman 
who thinks she is making herself un- 


womanly by voting is a silly crea- 
ture.” 
In America, the Roman Catholic 


clergy, as a rule, are opposed to equal 
suffrage. But when they have a 
chance to see its practical results, 
they are converted, along with the 
rest of the community. Let Cardinal 
Gibbons make a note of the words of 
Cardinal Moran. 





MRS. DECKER ON JUDGE LINDSEY. 


Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker contributes 
to a Philadelphia paper the following 
article on “The Election Judge 
Lindsey:” 


of 


“All of which 
which I was!” 
Election day dawned bright and 
beautiful in the fair city of Denver. 
All good citizens were urged g0 
Acting upon this 
season, 


I saw, and one vote 


of 


to 
early to the polls. 

in 
panied by my tall daughter, who was 
brimming over with excitement at the 
thought of casting her first vote. As 
were strolling leisurely along to 
the quiet little polling place of Ward 
, 7, I suddenly felt a small, 


Precinct 7, 
warm, rough hand slip into mine. 
found at my 


Turning, in surprise, I 
bright-faced lad, with 


side a 
rosy cheeks and shining eyes, wear- 


advice, | started accom- 


we 


merry, 


ing a Lindsey button almost as big 
as his own radiant face. 
“Is you a-goin to vote for the 


Jedge?” he asked, with a fascinating 
smile. 
“Oh, yes, of course.” 


“Is she a-going to?” pointing to the 
new voter. 
“Yes, indeed, I never could resist 


you, young man!” 

Being curious as to the motive of 
“Why 
do you want us to vote for the Judge? 


this small solicitor, | asked: 

Has he been good to you?’ 
Taking a firmer grasp of my hand 

with his litthe warm fingers, and with 


words coming thick and fast, “It aini 
only me,” he said. “Ye see, my ma, 
she’s awful small and sick-like, and 


my pu, he’s dead, and she had it hard 
‘tell she knew the Jedge. You know,” 
and the little lad’s eyes filled up for a 
moment, “you know, once I was bad 
and went to the court, but the Jedge 
he came to see my ma, and he just 
kinder took holt on us all. He got 
some work her, and he cheered 
her up, and he told me I was the man 
of the house”—the little chap grew tall 
when that—“‘and you know 
my ma she haint cried any since, and 
We just love 
You will vote for him sure, 


for 


he said 


onct I heard her sing! 
the Jedge. 
won't ye?” 

And this was the mighty force back 
of the election of Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey. A man without a party, as the 
newspapers were fond of saying, with- 
out a “barrel,” without a “ring,” with- 
out a “gangster;” with all the “inter- 
ests” against him; a man who had 
caricatured and ridiculed, who 
had been forsaken and forgotten—yet 
who goes into office with a majority 
almost equal to all the votes of all the 
other candidates. 

It is charged against him that he 
has made political mistakes. That 
is no doubt true, as he is not a poli- 
tician, though it occurs to me at this 
moment that even avowed politicians 
sometimes blunder, and yet are for- 
given. It is charged that he has de- 
fied the money power, and exposed 
corruption in high places. It might 
have saved him many a hurt if he 


been 





could have winked at wrong-doing; 
but he is not made that way. 

His own party, remembering these 
mistakes, abjured him; the other 
party, remembering fearless attacks, 
would have none of him. One news- 
paper championed his cause from first 
to last, the “Little” Express. We 
give it that title in friendship, but it 
deserves to be called “mighty” for its 
fearless defense of what seemed a 
lost cause. Just before election day 
the Rocky Mountain began a 
support, and did yeoman by 
giving daily in of 
“scratching” tickets. 


News 
service 
lessons the ‘art 

A few devoted friends opened head- 
quarters about two weeks previous to 
election, the funds furnished by an un- 
known believer in the Juvenile Court 
and its work. Some of the campaign 
methods were original and effective. 
One of the clever ideas was the send- 
with cards, asking 
signatures of voters. Some of the 
churches helped, notably the Catholic 
but too many feared to 
“politics” their congrega- 
tions, forgetting that the first Juvenile 
Court was held by the Great Master 
himself. The labor unions helped 
from first to last, inviting Judge Lind- 
sey to speak to them, a thing before 
unknown. Yet, 
the outlook was far from encouraging, 
of lack 
the prestige of 


ing of solicitors 


and Jewish; 


bring to 


with all these forces, 


and 
Per- 


sonally, the hope that buoyed me was 


because of organization 


party support. 
the experience that everywhere, in the 
the club, at 
at church, the 
women of the city would stop a mo- 


street, in the shops, at 


social functions, even 


ment to say, “Of course you will 
scratch for the Judge?” One woman 
influenced 235 votes herself. The 
children were a great factor, and some 
little lads even made talks with the 
Judge at the parlor meetings which 


were held in many wards of the city. 

And so “the flowing tide came 
in—” the tide which came from the 
hearts of the people, which could not 
be bought, intimidated 
sanship the tide 
bore women of all degrees, and many 


nor by parti- 


or promise; which 
true men, to cast a vote for the man 
who has made it possible to surround 
the friendless child in this city, and 
many cities, with a cordon of defense 


and protection; and not only the 
child, but the many, many sad 
mothers, “awful small and sick-like!” 


No doubt there were many men who 
instructed the women of their families 
to cast a straight vote against Judge 
but I imagine that the 
planation of one friend would apply 
to “To sure,” said, 
told the breakfast 
table, my two sons, my daughter and 
myself, that 
the Judge; 


Lindsey; ex- 


others. be she 


“George us at 


we were not to vote for 
but I took the children 
with me to the polls, and when we 
got there, we ‘played ball.’” 

Better than all better even 
than keeping the Judge, and I am 
sure he will agree with this, was the 
demonstration of the power of the 
ballot, and the _ splendid 
clearing away of the blinding partisan 
fog, by the education in independent 
voting. 


else, 


woman's 


NEW SUFFRAGE POST-CARDS. 
The Chicago women are ingenious 

devices to push their campaign 
for municipal suffrage in the new city 
charter. One of the latest is a picture 
postal card showing a girl dressed in 
a yellow hat and gown, and holding 
out a yellow streamer with the words, 
“Votes for Women.” 

The cards may be ordered from Wo- 
man Suffrage Headquarters, Hote! 
Stratford, Chicago, price one cent 
apiece. A trifle should be added to 
cover postage. 


in 





Two copies of “Aunt Jane of Ken- 
tucky” are now in print for the blind, 
each being in six volumes of English 
braille. A copy being prepared for 
the Providence library, Rhode Island, 
in American braille, will require nine 
volumes. Separate chapters of the 
book have been reprinted in Australia 
and New Zealand. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Shaw has given 
sufferers 


Mrs. Quincy A. 
more for the earthquake 
than John ID. Rockefeller, 


Miss Ruth Howell is stenographer 
to the Grand Jury of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
at a salary of $4000 a year. 


Miss Mary Johnston, who has just 


sailed from New York to spend the 
winter in Kgypt, has written a new 
act for her play, “The Goddess of 
Reason,”’ and otherwise improved it 


for stage purposes. Iler “Lewis Rand” 


continues to be among the best sellers. 


Mrs. Pankhurst not kept 
prison till her three months were up, 


but 


was in 


was released with her daughter 
about a fortnight before the expiration 
ot her term. They were received with 
great taken through 
the streets in procession, cheered by 
enormous crowds along the way, and 


rejoicings, were 


entertained at a banquet enlivened by 
enthusiastic and confident 
granting of 


speeches 
prophecies of the speedy 
the vote. 

Somerset writes: “The 
Miss Christabel Pank- 
decidedly interesting. The 
of her charm in her joy- 
her melodious voice and her 
vivid youth. Mr. Lloyd George was as 
under her little and het 
cross-examination of the cabinet min- 
isters was remarkable for its bonhom- 
niie, and dealing. 
Certainly the sight of a chancellor of 
the exchequer in a witness box, cross- 
examined by a young girl, is new in 
the old country.” 


Lady lienry 
personality of 
hurst 
secret 


is 
lies 
ousness, 


wax hands, 


clearness incisive 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett was 
lately asked to speak before the Uni- 
Debating Society at Oxford— 
the first time in history that such an 
invitation had been extended to a wo- 
man, 
chose woman suffrage as her subject, 
and able address 
made a deep impression. A resolution 
in favor of suffrage was lost, but by 
so close a margin that a change of 16 
votes in a total of GS) would have car- 
ried it. This is a good deal as if Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe should be asked by 
the Harvard students to address them 


versity 


By request of the students, she 


her and womanly 


on woman suffrage. At Harvard the 
adverse majority would probably be 
bigger. 

Princess Kropotkin has given up 


her plan of coming to America to lec- 


ture, because pf the law which ex- 
cludes anarchists from this country. 
The Trincess is a _ gentle and _ in- 


offensive womian, but she and her hus- 
anarchists,” 
and forbidden 
land, though the immigration authori- 
ties might stretch a point for a prin- 
President Eliot Harvard 
lately denounced this law as objection- 
able and ineffective. The really dan- 
gerous and murderous anarchist adopts 
any disguise that he chooses, and goes 
where he likes. The conscientious and 
harmless philosophical anarchist owns 
up to his or her opinions, and is kept 
out of the The law was 
passed in a time of panic and popular 
excitement, and ought to be repealed. 
As often been pointed out, it 
would himself if he 
should want to visit America. 


band are “philosophical 


as such would’ be to 


cess. of 


country. 


has 
exclude Tolstoy 


Anna Wermuth, a woman who was 
known many laun- 
dress to the Emperor of Austria, died 
lately in the Home for the Aged, in 
Vienna. She used to boast that she 
was a born washerwoman. But she 
was capable in other ways as well. In 
the revolution of 1848 she took part 
in the barricade fights, and acted as 
for the wounded 
From her home she directed the work 
of the and 
for years, on occasions when the vari- 
guilds paraded, always led the 
women of her calling. ‘She died blind 
and in poverty,” accordiag to the pub- 
lished accounts, but to the last day of 
her life she was charitable, and in her 


for years as the 


nurse revolutionists. 
organized washerwomen, 


ous 


time she had given more than her 
share toward widows’ and orphans’ 
funds. 
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DAYBREAK IN TURKEY. 


One of the most cheering manifesta- 
the women’s 
equality is taking place just now in 
Turkish for 

centuries, 


tions of movement for 


the Empire, wherein, 


miany women have been 
denied education and kept in a condi- 
tion of forced seclusion and ignorance 


Five hundred years ugo, Islam swept 


over the degenerate relics of a cor- 
rupt form of Christianity, and threat- 
ened to subjugate Europe, actually 
laying siege to Vienna in 1529. The 
Ottoman Empire then included large 
parts of the States bordering on the 


Mediterranean, Spain, Northern Africa, 
Sgypt, the coust of the Biack and Red 
Persia, Bul- 
But, al- 


though triumphant in military prowes 


is 


Seas, Arabiu, Asia Minor, 


garia, Macedonia and Greece. 


and unifled by unquestioning religious 


zeal, Islam proved a social failure, be 


cause it placed its women in a_ posi 


inferiority. Under 


the 


tion of hepeless 


Voslem rule, even 


races adopted much of its barbarious 


contempt for the female sex; their 


was forbidden, and in some 
the the 


James I. 


education 
ve ling of face 
Dr. 


out in 


even 


Cases 


wis adopted As 


sarton points his ad- 


iiirable work on “Daybreak in 


Turkey,’ just published, the question 


among the people, fifty years ago, was 


not: “Shall edueation be afforded to 
women?” It was: “Are women cap- 
able of being educated?’ This latter 


debated between 
the 


that 


question was hotly 


inhabitants and missionaries, 
lutter 


should be 


the 
the 
and 


affirming girls 
the 
Bul- 


Ar- 


educated, while 


leading men of the country 


garians, Greeks, and even many 


menians—contended with 


that to do so was impossible and im-! 


pious, and that the idea was too pre 


posterous to be entertained. Conver- 


sion from these views came only by 


demonstration to the contrary. 


Hut missions in Turkey 
They 


Mohammedans 


modern 


have done wonders have not 


heen able to convince 


that Mahomet was a false prophet, 


Jesus is God; but they 


the 


or that Christ 


have shown the Turks value of 


an educated womanhood to itself, to 


the family, and to society. In the re- 


cent uprising of the “yvoung Turks,” 


women have taken an active part; they 


have shared in the toils and dangers 


of political conspiracy, and have co- 


operated heroically with their fathers 
brothers, husbands and sons in their 
demand for free institutions and con- 
stitutional liberty. 


The schools for girls established by 


the missionaries, and at first attended 


only by Christian women, are now, to 


some extent, shared by Mohammedans, 


and colleges for nigher education al- 
ready exist. 
A century hence Islam _ will have 


ceased to inculcate and enforce 


the illiteracy of its women. <A few 
here, 
the 


continue to 


belated individuals there, as 
to enforced seclusion in 
Antis 


the 


will cling 
harem, just as our 


preach and teach subjection of 
the 
disfranchisement of 

But the 
emancipation has 
Turkey A 


is already in 


wives, husbands, 


the 


supremacy of 
and 
woman's 


citizens. day of 


dawned, even in 
woman's-rights movement 


active operation there. 
The benighted Orient is about to break 
the chains of religious bigotry, and to 
bid its oppressed womanhood go free. 
H. B. B. 


MEXICO'S WOMEN COMMISSION- 





ERS. 
Mexico has fifty commissioners out 
studying the best methods of educa- 


tion in different countries, and of these 
fifty the 
Mexican women. 
the head of a 
Normal School for Girls at Pueblo, is 


Official representatives of 


gsovernment, ten are 


Miss Juana Palacios, 


toston, investigating the best 
Miss 
Castaneda, inspector of kindergartens 


now in 


ways of teaching arithmetic. 


for the city of Mexico, is studying the 


kindergarten New York. 


Miss 


system in 


Jertha 


conquered | 


could | 


vehemence | 
| 


female | 


Mexican, despite her German-sounding 
name) is investigating elementary 
education. in Chicago. Two other 
women have been sent to France, 
where they are making a study of the 
technical schools. Mrs. Laura Mendez 
de Cuenca, who has spent the 


schools, is a 
in her own 
writer of 


investigating 

distinction 
country, as a and 
travels; she is also a newspaper cor- 
contributing admirable 


many, 
woman of 
poet 


respondent, 


paper of 
one 


widely circulated 
Mexico. She 


of the three delegates from Mexico to 


he most 
was appointed as 


the recent International Congress of 


Moral Jducation in London. 





more 
Americans 


Mexico is cvidently progres- 


some than 
Its national colleges and pro- 
including 

give free tuition, 
ind all are open to women. When the 


sive in Ways 


realize. 


fessional schools, those of 


musie and art, all 


first woman graduated from the 
medical school, about 20 years ago, 


the Minister of Education made her a 


present of a carriage, and a sum of 


money sufficient to set up an office. 
There 


practising in the city of Mexico. 





are now at least ten women 
Four 
of the fifteen members of the National 


Surean of Education are women. 


THE CAT COMES BACK. 


statements about woman suf- 


lives than a ent, 
refuted 


lalse 
frage have more and 


after they have been again 


j}and again, they still come back. Under 
“Woman Suffrage in 
eurrent is “The 


the head of 


Colorado,” the sue of 
Anti-Suffragist” 
The Shatroth case is especially in 
teresting in view of its bearing upon 
woman suffrage. The women of Colo- 
| rade enjoy the right to vote, and the 
record in the Bonynge-Shafroth con- 
test shows that they were perpe- 
trators of the frauds. 

The District Attorney ol 
Mis. Charles 
stated oflicially 
sons were informed against 
frauds 


says: 


the 


Denver, ih 
Bos- 
per- 
for taking 


ark of 


a jetter to 
that 7S 
76 men and two 


part in those 


the men 
the 


guilty. 


Sixty-six of were 


Might 


women, 
State, 


The 


convicted, more tied 


and so were presumably 


| 
tou, fas 
| 
| 


|}two women turned State’s evidence. 

Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juve- 
{nile Court writes: “Ninety-nine per 
leant of our election frauds are com- 


} 
}mitted by men, without any assistance, 


direct or indirect, from women.” 

If the “Ant’s” could show that more 
} women than men cheated at Colorady 
lelections, they would score a_ fair 
point against woman suffrage. If the 
number of men and of women who 
hented were about equal, it would 
not be an argument either way. Lut, 
since election frauds are much rare 
among women, this is distinctly an 


argument in favor of weman suffrage. 


A prominent lawyer's wife had fads 


thout hygienic sleeping. She once 
isked her husband, “Is it better to lie 
{upon the right side, or the other?” 

“My dear,” he answered absently, 


“when one is on the right side, it gen- 


erally is not necessary to do much 
lying.” 

If there were any true accusations to 
be made against womaiu suffrage in 
| the enfranchised States, the opponents 
not be driven to the 


would persistent 


reiteration of this long-exploded lie. 


a 8. B 


A MATTER OF RECORD. 


Mrs. W. Winslow 
‘The Anti-Suffragist,”’ 
Julia Ward Howe as follows: 

“In her letter of criticism of Mrs. 
Ilumphry Ward's address, Mrs. Howe 
says that the Albany Association Op- 
posed to the [Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women published a letter 
protesting against the bill requiring 
| that one-third of the members of 
school-boards should be women, on 
the ground that it ‘threatens the home, 


Crannell, in 
Mrs. 


assails 


| threatens the sacredness of the mar- 
| riage tie, threatens the church, and 
| undermines the foundation of our 
great Republic.’ It is really too ab- 


sured to cause us any aanoyance,; and 


; we would not notice it, were it not 
| to show that Mrs. Hfowe has been 
‘seriously misinformed,’ as the Asso- 


ciation never wrote or published such a 
statement.” 

The statement 
circular letter addressed by the Asso- 


was contained in a 


ciation to the Committee on Cities of 


the New York Legislature in the spring 


of 1899. It was published in a number 


| of the New York daily papers, in the 
files of which it can still be read. This 
circular letter the 
|W man’s Journal of April 8, 1899, 
} and who cares to call at 
office can see it. 

Mrs. Crannell has for many years 


was reprinted in 


anyone our 





last | 
two years in Europe, mainly in Ger-) 


“inaccurate Mrs. Crannell,” because 
of hér reckless disregard of facts, 
and this is one of the most audacious 
examples of this characteristic. Her 
whole account, in the same article, of 
the petitions for and against suffrage, 
at the time of the last New York 
Constitutional Convention, is a farrago 
of inaccuracies. Mrs. Crannell affirmed 
at that time that every tax-paying 


|woman in Albany who was asked to 


letters from abroad to El Imparcial, | 


| discussion, 


sign the “anti” petition had done so. 
Three tax-paying women in one house 
came out and testified that they had 
all been asked, and had all refused. 
But Mrs. Crannell’s lapses from fact 
are too well known to need elaborate 
It is fortunate for our side 
“The Anti-Suffra- 
who con- 
getting things 


that the editor of 
gist” is a person 
genitally incapable of 
straight.—A. S. B. 


seems 


LET TEACHERS ORGANIZE. 





Whatever reform in the status of 
the teacher may be brought about, it 
must be started by the teachers them- 
selves, and they must effect an or- 
ganization in order to accomplish it. 
When John Swett, the schoolmaster 
of California, got rousing mad over 


ithe condition of the teachers in that 


| State, he 


organized them. And 
when the had been ef- 
fected, the rest was easy. Swett and 
moral strangers to 
ach other. He that 
right, and did not stop to consider 
whether or not his board would dis- 
miss him. But human nature is much 
the same the Even a 
board of education admires pluck and 
despises a trimmer. For his pluck 
in a winning fight Swett was made 
State superintendent, and held the of- 
fice as long as he desired.—Jacques 
W. Redway in Journal of Education. 


first 
organization 
cowardice were 


knew he was 


world over. 


MORE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 





The New York Times lately pub- 
lished the following opinions from col- 
lege presidents: 

Lewis B. Fisher, (President 
bard College, Galesburg, I1l.)—l 
lieve that women should have the vot- 
ing privilege to exactly the same ex- 


Lom- 
he- 


tent and on exactly the same condi- 
tions as men have it. 

They have made the civilization of 
the United States, trained its citizens, 
produced its wealth, conserved its 
higher interests at least as fully as 
the men have, and therefore should 
have exactly the same voice in its 


government and policies. If the s'ate- 


ment that women have produced 
wealth equally with men is ques- 
tioned, it needs only that we rightly 
define production of wealth ty defend 
the position. If one part of produc- 
tion of weaith is to give things form 
value, then every cook, every louse 
ife, every homemaker is most em 
phatically a wealth producer. 

The line between voters and non 
voters should in no ense be th® sex 
line. | would like to see a property 
line, or an edueation line, or a rule 


to disfranchise all who sell their vote, 
or neglect voting for one year. These 
lines ought to be: but as for the sex 


line. let us wipe that relic of stupidity 


ut forever, 


(President Albion 
am disposed 
the affirmative 


Dickie, 
Personally 1 
myself on 


Samuel 
College.) 


to express 


side of this issue 1 do not reeall 
having heard an argument against 
woman suffrage which would not ap- 
ply with exactly the same_ force 


igainst the wide application of man- 
hood suffrage. 

It hus never 
reasonable or 
plea for woman's suffrage on the 
ground that great and immediate re- 
forms would be accomplished by giv- 
ing the ballot to omen, Personal 
observation in States in which wom- 
an's suffrage prevails leads me to be- 
lieve that, on the whole, the hallot in 


me either 
make a 


seemed to 
necessary to 


the hands of the woman would yield 
good results, but her right to the bal- 
lot, to either its use or its misuse, 


rests upon precisely the same ground 
as does the right of man. 
Joseph W. Mauck, (President 
dale College..—I favor suffrage 
women on the same conditions 


Hills- 
for 
and 


with the same privileges and obliga- 
tions as those which attach to the 
suffrage for men. 


By using 100 words I might appear 
to limit the above statement; hence 
this brevity. 


Benton, 


Guy Potter (President 
Miami University..—I am in favor of 
unrestricted suffrage for women. For 


some years I lived in Kansas, where 


|} women were granted the privilege of 


von Glummer (a native’ borne the name in suffrage circles of'pallot from 


voting at municipal elections. I went 
frequently with my wife and mother 
to the polls, and was unable to see, 


after they had cast their ballots, that, 
in any instance, they were any less 
womanly and any less devoted to the 
interests of their homes. 

“No taxation without representa- 
tion’ is an American princip'e to 
which we hold with tenacity in public 
writing and speaking, and we are, 
therefore, running contrary to nation- 
al convictions when we withhold the 

many who are taxed 


il 


without the privilege of expressing 
their wishes through the instrumen- 
tality of the franchise. 

! 


A. B. Church, (President Buchtel 
College.)\—I have never been able to 
understand by.» what authority the 
male voters of this country refuse or 
arbitrarily dictate terms of franchise 
to the women of this country, unless 
it be that pussession, without regard 
to method or right, constitutes the 
legality and morality of such author- 
ity. 

It has always seemed to me the un- 
reasoned position ot “because I have 
it first I am not obliged to and hence 
I am not going to share it with you.” 
The only good reason I can see for 
women being deprived of the right of 
franchise is tnat they, being unwill- 
ing to assume the responsibility, re- 
fuse to acept the privilege. 

Nor should there be a double stand- 
ard of requirement for this right. As 
classes we are equals in all that con- 
stitutes in our land the right, author- 
ity and responsible use of the fran- 
chise. 


Richard C. Hughes, (President Ripon 


College.,—It is my opinion that the 
right of suffrage should be given to 
women. They are us competent as 


men to decide political questions. In 
all cases related to the public health, 
care of public streets, buildings, ete., 
they are more interested than men 
and more apt to vote for the public 
good. 

The usual argument on the other 
side that she should remain at home 
and influence her husband and sons to 
vote rightly is good so far as it goes, 
but should go a step further and al- 
low her to cast her own vote, thus in- 
creasing her own influence. 


(President 
believe 


Charles H. Levermore, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn.)—l 
that voting is a duty rather than a 
privilege. I believe that this duty 
should be imposed upon all citizens 
whose intelligence fits them to ex- 
press their judgment concerning polit- 
ical questions. 

1 leave to the common sense of the 
country the answer to the question 
whether women can be properly clas 
sified under that definition of citizen- 
ship. 


Lyon G. Tyler (President William 
and Mary College, Virginia.)—I can 
see no reason why women possessing 


the qualifications demanded of men 
should not vote. These are my rea- 
sons: 

1. The average of women have 


quite us much sense as the average of 
men. 

2. Their presence at the _ polls 
would purify the atmosphere and ren- 
der corruption impossible. 

+. The intellectual domain 
women is now tov” restricted, and 
tukes from them the natural stimulus 
to suecess in life. 

t+. | go for giving them eyual op- 
portunities with men in every braneh 
of life. Nature may he counted upon 
as certain to interfere if they intrude 
into improper fields. 





In addition to those aiready men- 


tioned, the presidents of the follow- 
ing colleges were found by the New 
York Times to favor woman suffrage, 


| 

| 

De it does not give their letters: 
Stanford University; Mount Holyoke 


College, South Hadley. Mass.: York 
College, York, Neb.: Adelbert College 


Cleveland, Ohio; Hastings College. 
Hastings, Neb.; Union University. 
Jackson, Tenn.: Norwich University. 


Northfield, Vt.: Valparaiso University, 


Valparaiso, Ind.; Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn.: Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C.: Midland Colleze 


Atchison, Kan.;: University of Pitts- 


burg, Pittsburg, Penn.: Yankton C)l- 
lege, Yankton, S. D.: Pritchett Col 
lege, Glasgow, Mo.: Talladega Colleg?, 
Talladega, Ala.: Taylor University, 
Upland, Ind.: Wilmington (Ohio) Col- 
lege, Georgetown (Ky), College, Beth- 


uny (West Virginia) College, Occident- 
al College, Los Angeles, Cal.; the Ver- 
Senool, Vernon, Tex.: New Or- 
jleans University, Grove City 
College, Bates College, Lewiston, Me.: 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore.: 





j non 


Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Mo.: Wheaton (Ill) College, Parker 
College, Winnebago, Minn. 


Colleges whose presidents oppose: 


Western College for Women, Ox- 
ford, Ohio; Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind.:; Athenaeum of Mechanics’ 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y.: Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa: University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.: Vin- 
cennes University, Vincennes. Ind.: 
American International College 


Springfield, Mass.: Girard College, 
Vhiladelphia, Penn.: Canisius College, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College, Lynchburg, Va.: Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, 
Ky.: William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo.: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala.: Tome School for Boys, 
Port Deposit, Md.; Union Colleze, Col- 
lege View, Neb.: Brown University, 
Providence, R. I.; Lander College, 
Greenwood, S. C.; Shurtleff College, 
Upper Alton, Ill.; Mount Angel Col- 
lege, Mount Angel, Ore.; Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas: Northwestern 
University, Watertown, Wis.: Dixon 
Academy, Shelbyville, Tenn.: Marietta 
(Ohio) College, Berea College, Tuske- 
gee Institute, Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Ohio State University, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Illinois Col- 
lege, Notre Dame University, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Colleges whose presidents are on the 
favor a restricted form of 
women: 





fence, or 


| suffrage for 








| 


| 


jen visited 


la Woman 
for | 


Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wis.; Davidson College, Davidson, N. 
C.; Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md.; State . University, Lexington, 
Ky.; Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartferd, Conn.; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.: Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y.; University of 
the State of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; 
Franklin College, New Athens, Ohio; 
Alma (Mich.) College, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City; Tabor 
(lowa) College, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Penn.; VPennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburg, 
Penn.; Rockford (Ill) College, Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo. St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md.; Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, Denison Univer- 
sity, Des Moines College, Dickinson 
College, West Virginia University, 
Virginia Christian College, Witten- 
burg College. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
(Continued.) 

One of the most interesting features 
of the National Suffrage Convention 
the Sunday afternoon meeting, 
devoted to the industrial question. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw presided. The 


opening address was made by Miss 
Jean Gordon, factory inspector of New 


was 


Orleans, lt has already been pub- 
lished in our columns. Mrs. Harriet 
Stunton Blatch followed. Miss Shaw 
introduced her as president of the 
fyuality League of Self-Supporting 
Women, representing 19,000 working 


women. “When | hear that there are 
5,000,000 working women in this coun- 


try,” said Miss Shaw, “I always take 
occasion to say that there are 18,- 
000,000 working women in this coun- 
try, but that only 5,000,000 are 1e- 
ceiving their wages.” 
Mrs. Blatch’s Address. 
Mrs. Blatch said in part: 
“Women have never realiy been 


supported by men; they have always 
been producers of wealth. In the old 
days they made cloth and butter and 
cheese and soap and candles. Their 
work has not changed; oniy the place 
where it is done has changed. Spin- 
ning, weaving, teaching, nursing, have 
all been taken out of the home. Wom- 
an’s occupations have been taken 
away from her, and when she follows 
them into the labor market, she does 
not get fair treatment.” 
A $3000 Salary. 

Mrs. Blatch told of a zovernment 
position in New York which was to 
be filled by competitive ¢xamination. 
It was announced in advance that the 
examination would be open to men 
only. Mrs. Blatch and two other wom- 
the chairman of the com- 
und told him that there was 
who meant to try that ex- 
umination, and asked why she should 


mission 


}not. Finally the man in desperation 
|said: “Why, ladies, do you krow that 
position is worth $3000 a year?’ They 
said they knew it, but that if the 
woman could do the work, she would 
try to bear up under the wages. And 


| American 


lof women” 


| lege girl countless lessons. 


}give us 


(Penn.) | 


the woman came out at the top of the 
list. She was as far ahead as the little 
yacht in the race. King 
Kdwaid asked of the watchers, “Who 
is leading? “The American boat.” 
“And who is second?’ “Your majes- 
y, there is no second!” 

Unless « woman has a voice in mak- 


ing the laws she is not going to re- 
ceive justice, because she doesn't 
count as a voting unit, Mrs. Blatch 
concluded. 

Could Teach College Women. 


She deplored the term “lower class 
us applied to the women 
who work in factories and = other 
places of manual labor, and said tha 
the factory girl could teach the col- 
She warned 
the educated women not to get a zero 
mark for ignorance of life while they 
were getting their degrees at college. 
Sisteriy Co-operation. 

“Some of these factory girls could 
ecards and spades, and then 
beat us at the game of life,’ said she, 
and then she told of the factory in the 
Kast Side of New York where, when 
the panic struck the metropolis in the 
spring, the girls realized that it meant 


less work, and that, in consequence, 
jthe poorest workers would be dis- 
missed. So these girls appointed a 


;committee, who went to the employer 


| 


and said that they understood the sit- 


juation, and that he could not give 
them more work than he had to do, 
but they asked that, instead of dis- 


| 


| 
| 


} 





charging half the girls, he give them 
all a week’s work, half and half, turn 


}about, so that each one would earn 
enough to get along till times were 
better. 
Cheating the Girls. 
Mrs. Blatch deplored the fact that 


the working girl is not receiving fair 
play in the matter of manual train- 
ing, the advantages in.that direction 
being given more largely to boys. “We 


are cheating these girls at every 
point,” said she. 
What Practical Good? 

In reply to the question, “What 
good has the ballot done woman in 
the countries and States where she 
already has it?” Mrs. Blatch told of 
beneficent laws for woman in Aus- 


tralia, and of the establishment of the 
Juvenile Court in Denver. She pie- 
tured the defencelessness of the Eng- 
lish laborers before their enfranchise- 
ment, and the rise of their condition 
which followed it, and assured her 
hearers that with the ballot in wom- 
an’s hand she would surely better her 
own condition. For one thing she 
would change the law which now 
sends a man to jail for crime and 
leaves his wife to support the family 
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in his absence. She would have the | away from home, and she gave a 


State pay this man his full wage, de- 
ducting enough for his keep, and turn- 
ing over the rest to his family. 

Took Away Her Buggy. 

The woman who labors for her fam- 
ily in the home would have just treat- 
ment, and it would not be possible, as 
in the case of a Long Island farmer's 
wife, for the creditors of her ne’er-do- 
well husband to take from her the 
horse and buggy that she had 
scrimped and saved to buy with the 
money she earned by her own hands, 
because the wife’s labor belonged to 
her husband in the eyes of the law. 

The Idle, Rich Women. 

Of all the people who block the 
progress of woman suffrage, the worst 
are the women of wealth and leisure 
who never knew a day’s work and who 
never felt a day’s want, but who self- 
ishly stand in the way of those women 
who know what it means to earn the 
bread they eat by the sternest toil, 
and who, with a voice in government, 
could better themselves in every way. 
Mrs. Blatch said: “The only worker 
today who is not safeguarded at all 
by the State is the 16 or 18-hour wom- 
an in the home.” 

Miss Shaw’s Address. 

Miss Shaw made a lively collection 
speech. She said in part: 

“I spent last summer in Switzerland. 
In the same house was an English 
Liberal, and he was indignant with 
the suffragettes, and with me because 
I did not find fault with them. I said 
they were running their business, and 


they probably knew their business 
better than I did. If they made mis- 
takes, they were like Englishmea; 


and if they made none, it would show 
they were like no men who ever lived 
in the world.” 
Florence Kelley’s Address. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley of the 
sumers’ League said, in part: 
“Since I made my report at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Chi- 
cugo two years ago as chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations af- 


Con- 


fecting Women and Children, a very 
important thing has happened, The 
United States Supreme Court, in what 
is called the Oregon case, has ruled 
that it is constitutional to limit the 
number of hours that women may be 
required to work in a day. The way 
is now open for one State after an- 


other to adopt protective legislation 
like that enacted by England in 1847. 
In short, we are now within praying 
distance of other civilized nations. 

“Votes for working women mea‘ 
shorter hours. 

Cause of Tuberculosis. 

“Eight hours for men, ten honrs for 
children and unlimited hours for wom- 
en is the practice today in a large 
number of States. Eight hours for all 
workers would do more to reduce tu- 
berculosis than all the crusades 
against it, for overwork is the 
predisposing cause of tuberculosis. 

“Here in New York, woman cannot 
be deprived of the sacred right to 


work all night in factories on pain of 
dismissal. Such is the decision of the 


Court of Appeals in the recent case ol 
Williams vs. the People. 
“On the other hand, the same Court 


of Appeals has within » week held 
that the law is constitutional which 
restricts to eight hours the work of 


men employed by the State, the coun- 
ty or the city. 
An Object Lesson. 

“IT wish the women who think that 
persuasion is all-sufficient might have 
our experience, We worked for twelve 
years to get inspectors who should 


look after the women and children in 
stores and mercantile establishments. 
At Jast an act was passed by which 


inspectors were to be appointed, and 
were to be paid out of the budget, and 
14 inspectors were appointed, and for 
about «a year and a half they really in- 
spected and looked after the children, 


and the young girls in the stores. 
Then a great philanthropist, Nathan 
Strauss, who was connected with an 


establishment employing many young 
people, got himself appointed, he 
frankly said, in order to get the salar- 
ies of the inspectors stricken out of 
the budget, and to get sterilized milk 
put into it. He got the salaries out 
and the sterilized milk in, and then 
he resigned, and the next year his suc- 
cessor got the sterilized milk out, and 
there we were back just where we had 
been at the beginning. We had to set 





to work again and labor for years, 
petitioning all the changing and 


kaleidoscopic officials who have to do 
with the finances of New York; and 
one mayor said frankly to us—to the 
Consumers’ League: ‘Ladies, why do 
you keep on coming? You know you 
will never get anything; there isn't a 
voter among you!’ And so it went 
on, year after year, until last year. 
Then inspectors were appointed again, 
and this year they enter upon their 
duties. But they cannot prevent the 
employment of young girls 16 to 21 
years old as late as 10 o’clock at 
night, or the work of women all night 
long in the telephone and telegraph 
service. 

“This is only one illustration among 
thousands of the direct interest that 
working women have in the ballot. 

An Opponent Defeated. 

“The Hon. John Jenkins has been 
retired to private life (applause). As 
chairman of the U. S. House Judiciary 
Committee, he blocked al! bills for the 
benefit of working women and chil- 
dren. He is reported to have said. 
‘What has the Congress of the United 
States to do with women and children, 
anyway? His opponent in his district. 
has been asking him that ever since.”’ 

Hardships of Working Girls. 

Mrs. Kelley said the Consumers’ 
League had been investigating the 
condition of girls working in stores, 
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heart-breaking account of their desti- 
tution and semi-starvation. She said, 
“Only 19 States protect grown wo- 
men at all. I am very tired of per- 
suasion, and from this time on | mean 
to try other methods. 

A Glaring Contrast. 

“A girl was working at an unguard- 
ed machine that was required by law 
to have a guard. She called her em- 
ployer’s attention to it, but he did not 
put on the guard. In consequence, her 
arm was torn off. She sued for dam- 
ages. The Court of Appeals decided 
that she was not entitled to any; that, 
in continuing to run the machine after 
she had warned her employer of the 
danger, she had assumed all the risks. 

“About the same time the same 
court had before it the case of an ex- 
pressman injured by a falling elevator. 
He had warned his employer that the 
elevator was unsafe, the employer had 
failed to fix it, the man continued to 
use it, and when it fell with him, he 
sued tor damages. The employer pro- 
duced a contract which the inan had 
signed in advance, expressly renounc- 
ing all claim to damages. The court 
decided that the contract was immoral 
and void, that the man had no right to 
make it, and that he 
damages in spite of it. See how dif- 
ferently the courts deal with a voter! 
It behooves us to remember the names 
of these judges, and see if they ecan- 
not be made to go the way already so 
gloriously trodden by the Hon. John 
Jenkins.” 


(To be continued). 
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MRS. NANCY I. 


— 


NINETY-NINE YEARS YOUNG. 


BUTTERWORTH. 





Nancy I. 
the 
sary of her birth. 

Mrs. Butterworth is probably the 
oldest woman suffragist living, though 
she has never taken any active part 
in the movement. Born of Quaker 


Mrs. 
celebrated 


Butterworth lately 


ninety-ninth anniver- 


| parentage, she was brought up in an 





.tmosphere teaching freedom and tol- 


‘rance, and throughout the changes 
f her long life she has always ad- 
iered to those doctrines of her youth. 


North Czarolina was her native 
State, and Wales the family name of 
her father, and Welsh that of her 
mother; so it is not hard to guess 
the part of Great Britain which pro- 
duced her ancestors. When a child 
of five, she was brought to Ohio, and 
the family settled near Harisburg. 


people, in 
the age of 


They were very prominent 
a quiet Quaker way. At 


was entitled to} 


| 





| 


| 1844 


PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


The Philadelphia Record and various other papers have been printing the following: 


PETITION 


To the Senate and House of Represenatives of the United States: 


We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, over 21 years of age, 





hereby petition your Honorable 


Body to submit to the Legislatures of the several States for ratification an amendment to the National Consti- 
tution which shall enable women to vote. 


NAME 


OCCUPATION 


Readers of this paper who favor woman suffrage are requested by the 


Association to sign the above petition, cut out the coupon and mail it to the president of 


ADDRESS 


their State Suffrage 


Association, if their State is doing active work in circulating this petition; if not, to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 


2 W. 86th St., New York City. 
ciation, 6 Marlboro St., Boston. 


Massachusetts names should be sent to the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 


Let each of our readers ask the editor of her local paper to publish this petition. 
ly tll ll lll lll 


of ninety-nine believes she is entitled 
to a vote! And who more worthy 
than she, who has brought sons and 
daughters into the world who have 
been good citizens wherever they 
went, who, in turn, have brought up 
families who have been a credit to any 


community, and they all adhere to 
the Quaker doctrine of equal rights 
for all, though they have gone out 


from the old farmhouse into the world 
ind are a part of it. 

When Levi Coffin, in the ante-bel- 
lum days, himself a Quaker, started 
the chain of “underground railroads” 
for the escape of runaway slaves, his 
friends the Butterworths sheltered 
many a fugitive on their farm. In 
the Pennsylvania railroad was 
built through that country, and Mr 
Butterworth gave it a free right of 
wiy through his farm, and sometimes 


gave board to men who worked on it. 
Mrs. Butterworth tells of having to 
do all the cooking for them herself 


/ She is now the only person who holds 


a life pass on the Pennsylvania lines. 
Besides her four daughters living 
Mrs. Jane Foster, Mrs. Emma Dan- 
forth, Mrs. Carolyn Lawrence and 
Miss Mary Butterworth,—Mrs, Butter 
worth has sixteen grandchildren and 
ten great-grandchildren. Three of 
her daughters are now at home with 
her, while her great-grandson, Henry 


| Thomas Butterworth Foster, is now 
the man of the house, Mr. Butter- 
worth having died in 1893. Mr. Fos- 
ter is a graduate of the agricultural 
department of Ohio State University, 
and is conducting the old farm ac- 
cording to the latest and most ap- 
proved scientific methods, having, 


among other things, established a fine 
dairy. But the old farmhouse, while 
it as had many additions made to it 


|since the young Quaker bride came to 


twenty-one, she married Henry Thom- | 


as Butterworth, a young Quaker farm- 
er, whose people had come from Vir- 
ginia. The young couple went to live 
at his father’s farm in Warren Coun- 
ty. And there Mrs. Butterworth still 
lives, in the same house to which she 
came as a bride, seventy-eight years 
ago. 

Mis. Butterworth was 
of eleven children, of whom 
grew to maturity, and four are 
living. Her eldest daughter, 
Jane Foster, recently widowed 
fifty-eight vears of maried life, 
come back from her home in 
Tenn., to live with her mother. At 
the celebration of the golden wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
in 1900, Mrs. Butterworth, mother of 
the bride, journeyed to Tennessee to 
be present at the rejoicing. Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster had been prominently 
connected with the college at Athens, 


the mother 
seven 
still 
Mrs. 
after 
has 


and town and students turned out to 
congratulate them. But when it be- 
came known that the mother of the 


fifty-eight-year-old bride was present, 
an almost unheard-of occurrence at a 
golden wedding, Mrs. Butterworth was 
called upon the stand after Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster, to make a speech, the 
first public speech of her ninety-one 
years. Bowing and smiling to the 
audience, the old lady gave a speech 
which, in brevity and wit. equaled 
Caesar’s famous message from Gaul: 
“IT am glad to be here! I would like 
to know you all, and I love you all.” 
One year ago, she attended the wed- 
ding of her great-granddaughter, 
Eugenia Foster, a Wellesley gradu- 
ate, to Dr. Leroy . Shepherd, in Glen- 
dale, O., where she attracted as much 
attention as the bride. “The Qua- 
kers,” said Grandmother Butterworth 
(and her voice is as strong, her eyes 
as bright and her mind as clear as 
they were sixty or seventy years ago), 
“have been the pioneers of freedom 
of all kinds. They have always stood 
for woman's suffrage. Lucretia Mott 
was a Quaker.” So this little old lady 


Athens, | 


Foster | 








live in it, still retains, both outwardly 


and in the interior, the old-fashioned 
picturesqueness which would delight 
an artist, and the solid comfort that 


would appeal to the modern flat dwell- 


er. So, surrounded by the furniture 
that a seeker for the antique would 
want and ask in vain, among her 
memories and her children, Grand- 
mother Butterworth is nearing the 
century mark, but her mind is as keen 
and her interest in current events as 
unflagging as ever. She has heen 
made an honorary member of the 


Woman's Rights Club of Glendale, O., 
of which her granddaughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Eugene H. Foster, is president. 
in every victory for real freedom she 


rejoices, and over every defeat she 
mourns. And verily it can be said of 
her that “her children shall rise up 
and call her blessed.” 


Glendale, O. M. L. McL. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Illinois. 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
is addressing many meetings §§ ii 
Chicago in favor of municipal suffrage, 
and she and other Chicigo women are 
keeping the subject before the public 
in the papers. Mrs. McCulloch has ob- 
tained the opinions of a large number 
of mayors in cities where women al- 
ready have the municipal vote. She 
writes in the Chicago News: 

“Mayors of 140 different 
letters to me have’ been 
unanimous in saying that 
are in favor of law and 
are public-spirited, they rally to 
support of upright men of progres- 
sive views, they have caused the nomi- 


cities in 
practically 
the women 
order: they 


nation and election of better men to 
office, they have almost entirely 
eliminated bribery or corruption at 
elections, and that women vote in 
large numbers. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the tasting thereof. These 


men from experience recommend mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage to Chicago.” 

On Jan. 17 there is to be a large 
public meeting, with Gov. Hoch of 
IKXansas as the chief speaker. 


Raymond Robbins, settlement work- 
er and member of the board of 
education, made a warm address the 
other night at the People’s 
Church. The Chicago 
says: “He was on the 
representing one faction of a debate 
on equal suffrage, but when he had 
finished it seemed that the opposing 
pleader thought it useless to plead,” 

In the course of his talk Mr. Robbins 
said: 

“I hope that when women get the 
right of suffrage, the depraved women 





program as 





the | 





Liberal | 
Record-Herald | 





which allows them to be daily betrayed 
to support a crooked administration.” 


California. 





The Suffrage Amendment League of 
Oakland is circulating a suffrage peti- 
tion for signature by men exclusively, 
and a remarkably large number of in- 
fluential men are said to have already 
given their names. 

New Jersey. 

Mrs. Clara Taddy, the newly elected 
president of the New Jersey W. S. A.., 
has entered enthusiastically on the 
work of circulating the great National 
petition. 


Washington. 


The members of the Junior Suffrage 
League of Seattle, some 40 in number, 
are busily circulating a suffrage peti- 
tion, 

On election dav the voung women 
attended all the polling places and dis- 
tributed suffrage literature. They say 
they are with much 
in securing signatures. 


ineeting success 


Connecticut. 

The P. E. Club of Meriden is fully 
awake. The petitions that mean so 
much for the cause are being widely 
circulated and the Club expects to 
secure a large number of signers. A 
good program is being arranged for 
the year. 

Dec. 28, Mrs. Ella Reeves Bloor of 
Waterbury, appointed by the N. A. W. 
S. A. to organize in this State, ad- 
dressed the Club on Woman Suffrage 


in Connecticut. Mrs. Bloor is an en- 
thusiastic worker, good speaker, and 
her talk put new life into the Club. 


She stated that the outlook for Woman 
Suffrage in Connecticut was good. 
She finds many good suffragists as she 
goes from town to town to organize 
Political Study Clubs. 

She addressed a public meeting Dec. 
29 in Meriden, and secured twelve 
names as charter members to a Club 
she will organize in a week from now. 
Her address was on “Woman's Rela- 
tions to Social problems.” 

Rev. Willis Moore, pastor of the St 


Paul's Universalist Church, said he 
was heartily in sympathy with the 
movement, and would aid in any way 


possible. Others gave words of ap- 
proval, heartily indorsing the organiz- 
ing of a political study elub. 

The outlook in Meriden is hopeful, 
and the P. E. Club will diligently 
work to make 1909 a good vear. 


Oregon. 





The Oregon E, 8S. 8. lately celebrated 
its 37th anniversary in the con- 
vention hall of the Portland Com- 
mercial Club. There were addresses 
by Mrs. Abigail Scott Wuniway, Mrs. | 
Sarah A. Evans, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
Miss Myrtle E. VDPeuse, Levi Myers, 
Hurrison ID. Barrett, Dr. J. Whitcomb 


Brougher, L. I). Mahone and J. D. 
Stevens. 

Mrs. Colby described her observa- 
tions of the efforts made by the wo- 
men of London to secure the franchise. 
Miss Myrtle Kk. Pease gave the result 
of her work last summer as organizer 
for the Association. Mrs. Sarah A. 
Evans told of the National Convention 
of Federated Women's Clubs at Bos- 
ton last summer and the honor shown 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, fraternal dele- 
gate from the N. A. W. S. A. Of the 
proposed amendment to give the ballot 
to the women who pay taxes, which 
she spoke of as “a compromise,” Mrs. 
Duniway said: 

“The initiative petitions leading to 
this amendment found such ready ap- 
proval before the voters, after our 
June defeat, many of whom had be- 
fore opposed the movement in its en- 
tirety, that we were able to gather, 
through men’s assistance, approxi- 
mately 10,000 certified signatures in- 
side of six weeks, although it had pre- 
viously required as many months to 
obtain as many names for submitting 
an amendment asking for full suf- 
rage. 

“Ever since school suffrage was ex- 
tended to Oregon women in 1878, that 
is to those ‘who have property in the 
district on which they or their hus- 
bands pay a tax,’ there have been 
leading spirits among us who have 
been considering the advisability of 
presenting to the Legislature a_ bill 
having the same provisions as the 
school suffrage act, but extending the 
full power of the electorate to taxpay- 
ing women of the State at large. Our 


of Chicago will strike back at a city| platform of. principles is absolutely 





non-partisan. We are not proposing 
to govern men, nor do we intend to 
attempt to ‘drive’ them. All we ask 
is the power to march side by side 
with our husbands, fathers and broth- 
ers and sons, enjoying equally with 
them the rights and privileges made 


necessary by the changed conditions 
of modern times, which have driven so 


many women out of home into the 
business and wage-earning world in 
defense of the homes and property 


rights which they are paying taxes to 
maintain. The slogan of our cam- 
paign is, ‘No Taxation Without Repre- 
sentation.’ ”’ 


Texas. 


The suffragists of Texas propose to 
have headquarters during the coming 
session of the Legislature. They held 
ui meeting in Austin on Jan. G to de- 
cide how best to bring pressure to bear 





on the law-makers, It is said that 
Representative Jesse Baker will have 
charge of the bill. 

New York. 

The National (Anti-Suffrage) League 
for the Civie Education of Women 
announced a lecture on “Social Un- 
rest,” to be given in the Berkeley 
Theatre, New York City, by Mrs. 
Mabel Kalbfleisch, on Jan, 8. The 


League of 
will have 


Equality 
Women 


Self-Supporting 
Elizabeth Robins’'s 
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SILVER PLATE PREMIUM. 


We offer for new subscribers for 


the Woman’s Journal at our reduced 


price of $1.50 a year the following 
beautiful premiums: 

For one new subscriber, one-half 
dozen beautiful silver plated  tea- 
spoons, 

For two new subscribers, one-half 


dozen silver plated dessert spoons. 
For three new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated table spoons. 
For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 


knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 
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FAREWELL TO C. F. DOLE. 





By Sam Walter Foss. 





Rev. Charles F. Dole, president of 
the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, 
a Unitarian minister, much beloved 
for his saintly character and his fear- 
less advocacy of many reforms, in- 
cluding woman suffrage, was given a 
reception last Saturday, on his de- 
parture for Hawaii. The following 
poem was read by Sami Walter Poss: 
From this temple of noises and no- 

tions, 

From this climate of stress and of 

snows, 
He goes to the tropical oceans 

And Orient isles of repose. 


He flees from the loud Sons of 
Thunder, 

Whose words are like javelins 
hurled, 

And escapes 'way around, and down 
under, 


To the far other side of the world. 
Chorus. 


And we will let him go awhile, 

To save him from the woe awhile, 

To save him from the woe awhile 
Of all our vocal breath: 

And we will let him stay awhile, 

We'll let him stay away awhile, 

We'll let him stay away awhile, 
And not be talked to death. 


May he ’scape from the perilous pirate, 
And the breakers that bluster and 
roar, 
And the whirlpools 
gyrate, 
And the sharks of the sea and the 
shore. 
May he quail 
hisses, 
Nor the dragons that welter in gore; 
Nor sirens that pestered Ulysses, 
And creatures that traveled with 
Noah. 


that gurgle and 


at no. sea-serpent's 


Chorus. 


For we want him to come back again, 
And take another whack again, 
To take another whack again, 
At keeping of us straight: 
For we shall want him here again, 
We hope he'll re-appear again; 
For years—and many a year again— 
He won't be out of date. 


He goes from this Temple of Noises, 


From the roar of the Titans of 
Tongues, 
From the midst of the mingling of 


voices, 
And the reverberation of lungs. 
So the spouting of whales will 
seare him, 
Nor the roaring of mountainous seas, 
Nor the hurricane’s thunders impair 
him— 
He is used to such noises as these. 


not 


Chorus. 


So let the dragons roar some more, 
And let the tempests pour some more, 
Aye, let the tempests pour some more, 
On lacerated seas: 
For he was nurtured in the Hub- 
He's heard the Twentieth Century 
Club— 
And he can stand the rub-a-dub 
Of little things like these. 


He goes with an outfit of topics 
As no man has gathered before, 
To sow the luxuriant tropics 
With crops of Bostonian lore. 
To sow on their lowlands and 
lands 
The topics he’s heard us discuss; 
To endow those inquisitive islands 
With wisdom he’s gathered from us 


high- 


Chorus. 


But we shall want him back again, 
To take another whack again, 
To take another whack again 
At keeping of us straight; 
Yes, we shall want him here again, 
We hope he'll re-appear again— 
For years—and many a year again 
He won't go out of date. 


TO STUDY HOME ECONOMICS. 


The American Home Economics As- 


sociation, with a membership of 700, 


was organized a few days ago at 
Washington, D. C. 

The society decided to issue a 
journal, probably bi-monthly for the 


present year. The subscription for the 
journal and membership being 
it that 
business people, housewives, and those 
not directly 
will join. 

The attendance was nearly 200, and 
all the country. 
Miss Stoner, Professor of Home Econ- 
omics in the University of Wyoming, 
made the journey on purpose. 

There are already about 3,000 teach- 
ers of home if 
Davis bill to agricul- 
tural schools 
should pass Congress, there will be a 
call for 30,000 teachers in these lines. 


only 


two dollars, is hoped many 


interested in teaching, 


came from parts of 


economics, and the 
for federal aid 
economic 


and home 


The meeting was regarded by some 
of its promoters as in some measure 
an antidote to some of the sessions at 


the Atlantic City meeting of the 
sociologists. Their criticism, it is 
said, was destructive. The Home 








Economics Association hopes to be 
constructive in its work for the home. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
struck in the opening address of the 
president, who said: 

“The papers at the Darwin celebra- 
tion in Baltimore yesterday gave many 
illustrations tending to a hopeful out- 
look for the further progress in the 
living conditions of the human being. 
One illustration was that of a fertile 
field, when it by some need had been 
flooded with water, and for years had 
presented a dreary waste, so far as 
vegetation was concerned. When 
drained of the water, it immediately 
showed signs of life in the dormant 
seeds, which sprang into full growth, 
and the once-disused swamp became 
a flowering garden, showing the per- 
sistence of inherited and individual 
characteristics. 

“At present we feel that our homes 
are crowded with a flood of commer- 
cial ideas. When these are drained 
off, we have full hope that the best 
kind of home will emerge. Again, the 
eyeless fishes found in caves have 
degenerated because they have stayed 
under these conditions of darkness. 
Their neighbors, who made their way 
out, in time have developed normally. 
The lesson is that we should get out 
of the degrading conditions before we 
are trapped by the changes, mechani- 
cal and social, which are coming upon 
us. 

“Every company of agitators in con- 
vention assembled claims to have the 
most important topics to present, but 
this group, gathered to-day under the 
auspices, we might almost say, of the 
Father of His Country, in sight of 
that shaft of light and hope which 
must mean to all of us faith in the 
future—this group really is dealing 
with the life of the nation. For we 
cannot have a free country without 
homes of nurture for citizens; we can- 
not have homes without ideals; and 
very few of us can maintain ideals on 
bread and water, with bare boards 
and worn-out clothes.” 

One amusing address was given by 
Prof. Veditz George Washington 
University, who said that we were 
really in advance of the economists. 
They were just coming to feel that 
they must attack the question of the 
economy of consumption, which is 
chiefly the spending of money in the 
home. 

A delightful reception was given by 
Mrs. John B. Henderson, through the 
Housekeepers’ Alliance of Washington. 

A dinner of about 75 of the delegates 
was held at the Hotel Gordon on New 

with speeches. 
Arnold of Simmons College 
Marion Talbot and Dr. Sopho- 
Breckinridge of the University 
of Chicago were among those present. 


of 


Year's, enthusiastic 
Miss 
Miss 


nisba 


A council of twenty-five was elected 
to carry on the business of the Asso- 
with the five general officers, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
Miss Isabel Bevier the 
University of Illinois, Dr. C. F. Lang- 
worthy of Washington, and Miss Mary 
MacDonald 
vice-presidents, and 
Andrews, of Teach- 
York, 


ciation 
who are 


president; of 


Urie Watson of Institute, 
Guelph, Ontario, 
Mr. Benjamin R. 
ers’ College, New secretary- 
treasurer. 

This meeting is a marked step in the 
assuming of the control of living con- 
ditions by with 


women the training 


of leaders. The great advance is not 
noticed here in the East, but west of 
the Hudson, laboratory and practical 
being will 
an intelligent public opinion to 
make it worth while to study the way 
of improvement. 


studies are made which 


give 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Mrs. Maud Wood Vark lately ad- 


(lressed the students of Transylvania | 


(KXy.) University, and a few days later 
spoke to those of the Kentucky State 
University, at that 
been arranged for her. Miss 
Clay “Mrs. Park 
lightful impression on her hearers.” 


had 
Laura 
nude a de- 


a reception 
writes: 





Municipal suffrage tor Chicago wo- 
men was urged by Miss Marion Tal- 
bot, dean of women at the University 
of Chicago, in a lecture before the 
members of the University Woman 
Suffrage Association at Cobb Hall, 
recently. Miss Talbot said that the 
ballot was more important for women 
than for men, from the standpoint of 
municipal questions. 

“Suifrage would strengthen and en- 
rich the character of Chicago women,” 
she said. “The welfare of the home 
and the permanence of the family 
would both be bettered by giving the 


ballot to women. The argument that 
it will take too much time from the 
management of the home and the 


rearing of the children is too weak to 
count, as it takes very little time to 
vote.’ 

Professor George H. Mead of the 
University’s philosophy department 
also cume out for votes for women. 


Professor Frances Squire Potter, 
of the English department of the 





University of Minnesota, lectured re- 


cently before the Political Equality 
Club of the University on “The Recent 
Suffragist Demonstrations in New York 
and Chicago.” The new Political 
Equality leaflet by Prof. Potter, “The 
Direct Way,” is receiving high praise. 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park spoke a few 
days ago at the Cincinnati University, 
and urged the college girls to take up 
the suffrage question. Mrs. Park re- 
turned to Cincinnati on Jan. 5 and 
held a general suffrage meeting. 





A WOMAN SUFFRAGE ENGAGE- 
MENT. 


Miss Susan A. Whiting, one of the 
best workers in the Newton (Mass.) 
Equal Suffrage League, has just be- 
come engaged to Rev. Henry Goodson 
Ives of Andover, N. H. Mr. Ives is 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in that 
place, and financial agent of the 
Proctor Academy of Andover. He is 
a staunch woman suffragist, is trea- 
surer of the Andover Woman Suffrage 
League, and last year was chairman of 
the New Hampshire W. 8S. A.’s Com- 
mittee on Meetings. He is active in 
many philanthropic and reformatory 
lines, is a worker in the State and 
local Grange and in the Good Temp- 
lars, and has put forth earnest effort 
in behalf of pure politics in New 
Hampshire. Miss Whiting will be 
greatly missed by the suffrage work- 
ers in Massachusetts, but she will 
be an acquisition to New Hampshire. 
Our loss is New Hampshire’s gain. 
The betrothed couple have our best 
wishes for the happiness of their 
united lives. In this connection we 
note with interest that a meeting will 
be held at the home of Mrs. James 
B. Case, 468 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Jan. 14, at 3 P. M., to impart in- 
formation about Proctor Academy. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, and the treasurer 
of the School, Mr. Charles E. Carr, 
will speak. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
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by 
this 


play, “Votes for Women,” read 
Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth 
evening, in the same place. 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Mrs. Philip 
Lydig and Mrs. John Brannan have 
tuken boxes for the suffrage evening, 
and the two upper boxes will be occu- 
pied, one by college women, with col- 
lege banners unfurled, and the other 
by trade union women, with trade 
union banners. 

Among the ushers will be Dr. Mary 
Crawford, the ambulance’ surgeon, 
Miss Elizabeth Cook, who took the 
prize for oratory at Cornell, and Miss 


Clara Finkelstein, of the Buttonhole 
Workers’ Union. 
As Jan. 9 is the day when Mrs. 


Pankhurst was to have been released 
from prison, the intention was to cele- 
brate the event: but the government 


let Mrs. Pankhurst out a fortnight or 
more before her term expired. 
The New York State W. S. A. has 


opened legislative headquarters at Al- 
bany, close to the south entrance of 
the Capitol, at 21 South Hawk street, 


in a fine old house with a brown 
stone front. Here on the second floor 
front were found two attractive fur- 


nished rooms, whose occupant wanted 
to sublet them for a few months. She 
is a prominent woman in Albany, and 
an active philanthropist The asso- 
ciations and environment of her apart- 
ment leave nothing to be desired. 
After the opening of the Legislature, 
Miss Alice Williams will be in charge 
of these pleasant quarters. She will 
receive the petitions, carry on = cor- 
respondence and assist in the legisla- 
tive work. 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay has made 
herself a life member of the State 
Association. 

A new Suffrage Club, just formed at 
Little Valley, has among its member- 
ship the mother, wife and sister of the 
editor of the only paper in the place, 
the Little Valley Ilub. The officers 
chosen are: President, Mrs. Marie F. 
Lee; vice-president, Mrs. louise Whit- 
ney: secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Brown; 
treasurer, m©rs. Emma Champlin; 
auditor, Mrs. Ida Bendient. 





Minnesota. 


The Minnesota W. S. A. has opened 


headquarters in St. Paul, at 421 Ger- 
mania Life Building, with Mrs. 


Kugenia B. Farmer in charge. Active 
work for the National petition is being 
done from there, and the headquarters 
are to remain open till Minnesota's 
proportion of signatures is secured. 


IN THE GALLERY. 


WOMEN 





Members of the House of Commons, 
the older ones, received 
with a sense of shock the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee 
that women should no longer be re- 
stricted to seats behind the grille, but 
should be admitted to the members’ 
gallery on the same terms as men. 
On the principles of sex equality 
and gallantry, this suggestion is a 
thoroughly enlightened one. But mem- 
pers argue that permission to sit be- 
side their male relatives and friends 
will make the privilege of listening to 
the debates more highly prized by la- 
dies than when they were obliged to 
sit alone behind the grille, often with- 
out a companion to point out to them 


especially 





the identity of members. This change, 
of course, would multiply immensely 
the number of applications for seats 
for ladies. Even those ladies who dis- 
approve of the aggressive methods of 
the suffragists must admit that if the 
gallery hitherto at the service of men 
only is thrown open to ladies, through 
their raids on the House, the result 
will illustrate once again the adage, 
“Out of evil cometh good.” 

Members also view with mingled 
feelings of amusement and alarm the 
recommendation that no member take 


more than six ladies to view the 
House at one time. They fear that 
the persuasiveness of their lady 


friends will oblige them to pilot a pro- 
cession of the number mentioned as 
the maximum, almost every day, and 
that the limit will be reached as a 
rule and not as the exception.—Lon- 
don correspondence in Philadelphia 
Record. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend in New York City writes: 
“All the Journals are most excellent, 
but this week’s (Dec. 19) is splendid. 
It is most gratifying to see such wide- 
spread and active interest in woman 
suffrage.” 





The president of the New Jersey W. 
S. A. writes: “To read the Journal is 
not only a pleasure but also a great 
help to me. The report of our Nation- 
al Convention was certainly an inspir- 
ation.” 





A friend in Minneapolis writes: 
“The Woman’s Journal is one of the 
best edited, and the most interesting 
sheet published in these stirring 
times. Its temper is at once firm and 
dignified.” 


From Washineton, D. C., a friend 
writes: 

“I am glad you did not cut me off 
from my coveted inheritance when my 
subscription expired during my ab- 
sence. I should lose heart because of 
the pessimists, were it not for the 
Woman’s Journal.” 





A friend in San Francisco writes: 
“IT read the Journal with great pleas- 
ure, and am always looking for the 
‘Dove.’ My son often says, ‘Is the dove 
out today, mother?’” 





A Quaker friend in Maryland, send- 
ing money to subscribe for the Journal 
for several libraries, writes: “I only 
wish the check were for $200, and 
that I could send the paper broadcast 
among Friends.” 





YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings 
and recitations, compiled by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Miss Blackwell and 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, may be or- 
dered from the Woman’s Journal Of- 
fice, 6 Beacon street, Boston, Room 
1018, price 50 cents. 





NEW SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 





A number of new Political Equality 
Leaflets are now ready: Mr. and Mrs. 
Sapsea, by Israel Zangwill; The Di- 
rect Way, by Prof. Frances Squire 
Potter; Some Colorado Incidents, by 
Ellis Meredith; Do Teachers Need 
the Ballot? by Miss Blackwell; Doro- 
thy Dix on Woman’s Ballot; Women 
and Ancient Custom, by Mrs. Judith 
Hyams Douglas; Some Reasons Why, 
by Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz; Wo- 
man Suftrage Endorsed, by Elizabeth 
J. Hauser; and The Unanswerable Ar 
gument (that women do not want it), 
by Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, au- 
thor of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” All 
these are 15 cents per 100. 

Eminent Opinions. 

A new pamphlet of Eminent Opin- 
ions has been compiled by Miss Black- 
well and Miss Hauser. It contains 
nearly 200 opinions. Price 5 cents 
per copy. 

Woman and Social Service. 
A new pamphlet, Woman and Social 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way te 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principa) 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 








Service, by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, is just out. Price, 5 cents per 
copy, $4 per 100. 

Objections Answered. 

A revised and enlarged edition of 
Miss Blackwell's pamphlet, Objections 
Answered, is now ready; 2 copies for 
5 cents, $2 per 100. 

Order from Warren. 

All the foregoing literature may 
be ordered from National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O. 

This literature can also be had at our 
State Headquarters, 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, and we are glad to have our 
women buy it there; but if it is or- 
dered by mail, something extra will 
have to be charged for postage, as we 
have to pay transportation on it from 
the National Headquarters at War- 
ren, O. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Miss Rosa Heinzen and Miss Ethel 
Macomber lately addressed the Rox- 
burghe Club of Roxbury, Mass., on 
woman suffrage, and those who heard 
them say they spoke admirably. It 
was the first time the club has listenel 
to a talk on this subject, and the 
chairman of the program committee 
expressed herself as much gratified. 





Mrs. George IF. Lowell lately spoke 
on suffrage before the women’s clubs 
of Blackstone and Southboro’, Mass. 
In each case much interest was 
aroused, and she was kept busy an- 
swering questions at the close. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The portrait of Dr. Garrett Ander- 
son appears in the Woman’s Journal 
this week through the courtesy of the 
New York News-Letter. 





Mrs. Edith De L. Jarmuth edits an 
equal suffrage department in a Seattle 
paper, the Week End. In the issue 
of Dec. 19, she publishes a letter from 
Mr. C. George Riedel, now visiting 
London, who gives a very entertain- 
ing and inspiring account of the suf- 
frage doings in England. He suc- 
ceeded, as a representative of the 
American press, in making his way 
into the House of Lords when the 
Scottish women graduates were 
pleading their case, and also took 
part in the procession that marched 








around Holloway Gaol to _ protest 
against Mrs. Pankhurst’s imprison- 
ment. 

HUMOROUS. 
Bronson—‘‘I understand that he 


painted cobwebs on the ceiling so per- 
fectly that the maid wore herself out 
trying to sweep them down.” 

Johnson—"There may have been 
such an artist, but there never was 
such a housemaid.’’—Puck. 





A certain cottage ana its old mis- 
tress had improved so greatly in ap- 
pearance that a visitor shrewdly sur- 
mised that the son, a lazy ne’er-do- 
well, must have turned over a new 
leaf. He asked about it. “Yes, sir, 
my son’s in work now,” said the smil- 
ing old mother. “Takes good money, 
he does, too. All he has to do is to 
go twice a day to the circus and put 
his head in the lion’s mouth. The 
rest of his time ’e ‘as to himself.” 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 





HOUSEWORK—Armenian, 
honest and willing, 


warranted 
wants to work in a 
house or restaurant. Speaks a little Eng 
lish. Address 0. G.. care Mr. K. Manou 
kian, 124 Ilarvard St., Everett, Mass. 





FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 




















THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








Miss M. F. 


tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 
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